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certain rector who went home from the taprroom
of The Swan every Saturday night with his legs
in a wabbly state of drunkenness, whatever may
have been the condition of his head. That type
of man has, of course, disappeared never to rejfcurn.
The fact that the clergyman is in an indepen-
dent position as regards his parishioners, since
he is not looking to them either for his salary or
for retention in his place, gives him a freedom
that is valuable. However much of a heretic a
man may be, he may admit that the Church of
England and the Roman Catholics have much
to be said in praise of their adherence to the
logically sound arrangement that the preacher
and teacher should not be obliged to look directly
to those whom he teaches, for his means of sub-
sistence. There are numbers of men whom we
all know, both in England and in America, who
are entirely unhampered by this awkward rela-
tion. On the other hand, what is more contempt-
ible than the position of niany ministers wh&
know, and whose flocks know, that they are
hanging* on to their positions for their daily
bread, and who are as fearful of the fro^yn or
disapproval of the local knot of richer men in
their congregations who bear the bulk of the
parish expenses as though they were lean hbunds
in a kennel ?